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DECORATIVE ART IN LONDON. 



By Henry B. Wheatley. 



The constant demand for freshness in the de- 
signs of furniture and decorative work generally, 
gives occupation to the archaeologist, who is glad 
to have an opportunity of bringing into promin- 
ence some of the beautiful objects of former artists. 
Books which were formerly hidden away on the 
upper shelves of libraries have been brought to 
the light, and new ones have been added to them. 
Mr. John Small, the architect of Edinburgh, who 
has already published a work on the "Scottish 
woodwork of the 16th and 17th centuries," now 
proposes to issue a 
series of specimens 
of ancient and mod- 
ern furniture. 

No sooner is the 
Building Exhibi- 
tion at the Agri- 
cultural Hall in 
Islington, closed, 
than a Furniture 
Exhibition is open- 
ed at the same 
place, and as might 
be expected there 
are many points of 
likeness between 
the two gather- 
ings. The fourth 
annual show of the 
building trades in 
London has been a 
great success, and 
applications for 
space are already 
invited for the ex- 
hibition to be held 
in 1884. Specialized 
exhibitions of in- 
ventions and manu- 
factures relating to 
a particular in- 
dustry have become 
quite popular dur- 
ing the last few 
years, and are 
generally esteemed 
more satisfactory 
by the exhibitors 
than the more 
miscellaneous ga- 
therings. Some 
furnishing firms 
were represented at 
the Building Exhi- 
bition, but most of 
them have reserved 
themselves for the 
one devoted to fur- 
niture, which has 
just been opened. 

I have already 
alluded in a former 
letter to the magni- 
ficent inlaid cabi- 
nets of Messrs. 
Jackson & Graham, 
and I am now able 
to give a fuller 
description, with 
photographs of 
them, which, al- 
though they cannot 
do justice to such 
beautiful works of 
art, will give an 
adequate idea of 
the general design. 
The Juno Cabinet 
(shown on this 
page) is of ebony 
and ivory. It is of 
great originality in 
conception and ex- 
tremely rich in de- 
sign, the carving 

being finely executed, even to the smallest detail. 
In the upper section of the upper part there is a 
series of five panels, the subjects of which are 
Juno, Venus, Minerva, the Earth and the Ocean. 
The whole is surrounded by a pediment, in 
the shield of which is a peacock flanked by 
spandril panels inlaid with sprays of myrtle. 
The panels in the lower part are inlaid with the 
lily, and those in the middle stage with a ship, 
the golden apple, the olive and the rose, all in 
ivory and mother of pearl. The cabinet is six feet, 
nine inches wide, one foot, nine inches deep and 
even feet, nine inches high. It was specially manu- 



factured for the Paris Exhibition of 1878, where it 
obtained the gold medal, and was valued at $10,000. 

The other is an ebony and ivory cabinet (shown 
on next page) in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
The three lower panels are inlaid and carved, and 
in the upper part, the centre is a glass door with 
inlaid panels on both sides. The columns and 
pediment are richly carved and inlaid. The ivory 
is elaborately engraved and precious s bones are in- 
troduced with good effect. The dimensions are 
nine feet, four inches high and two feet one inch 
deep. It was designed and executed for the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, and was priced at $20,000. 

I have alluded to the revival of a sound 
taste in metal work, and in reference to this 
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subject I would now 

course of lectures 

ment of metal work 

just been delivered 

Mr. George H. Birch. 

ted by a series of fine specimens 

modern work lent for the purpose. 



take note of an interesting 
on the decorative treat- 
in architecture, which has 
at the Society of Arts by 
These lectures were illustra- 
of ancient and 
Messrs. Gard- 



ners exhibited some fine bronzes, and also a great 
variety of objects in wrought iron, some of the 
gates and railings were full of vigor, and a few 
pieces of flower work were beyond all praise in re- 
spect to the elegance and delicacy of the manipu- 
lation. Chandeliers and gas branches in iron suit- 



able for internal decoration were worthy of special 
mention. Other fine pieces of wrought iron work 
were shown by Messrs. Phelps, Mr. Newman and 
others. Although cast-iron is often very inartistic, 
the Coalbrookdale Company have proved how well 
it may be adapted to objects for which it has not 
previously been thought suitable. This company 
exhibited two beautiful fireplaces with elegant 
overmantels, designed by the late Alfred Stevens 
and Maurice B. Adams, besides these they showed 
a magnificent bronze fire-place and overmantel 
modelled by M. Guinet. This use of iron for the 
ornamental overmantels now so much in vogue, is 
very effective, and the material allows of very ori- 
ginal treatment. The large demand for brass as 

31 an internal decora- 
m tion, at the present 

1 time has caused the 
H manufacturers to 
B devote much atten- 

2 tion to its artistic 
I treatment, and 

I some of the adap- 
tations of different 
I classes of foliage v 
for finger plates and 
other objects by 
Messrs. Verity and 
others are very ele- 
gant in form. 

Some interest 
has been excited 
by the recent com- 
pletion by Messrs. 
Trollope & Sons of 
four large tapestry 
panels worked on 
their own looms, 
which are said to 
be the first tapes- 
tries made in the 
neighborhood of 
London since the 
extinction of the 
Mortlake works, 
about two cen- 
turies ago. The 
panels were drawn 
by Mr. A. Sache- 
veral Coke under 
the direction of Mr. 
G. T. Robinson and 
are intended for 
Moy Hall, the seat 
of The Mackintosh. 
They exhibit scenes 
in his family his- 
tory illustrating in- 
cidents of the Clan 
Chattan made fa- 
mous by Scott in 
the "Fair Maid of 
Perth." 

The tones of 
color in the various 
Eastern carpets 
cause them to har- 
monize well with 
the prevailing de- 
coration of our 
rooms, and they 
are consequently 
much in demand. 
The carpet makers 
of Bulgaria are 
anxious to gain 
some advantage 
from the prevailing 
demand. Their 
work is said to rival 
that of the carpet 
makers of Persia. 
Hitherto the Bul- 
garian carpets have 
gone to Turkey 
first, in order to 
come back to West- 
ern Europe, but 
now an attempt is 
being made to place 
them direct upon our markets- 

Among the exhibitions that are now so nume- 
rous in London is one which is quite unique in 
character. It consists of a collection of the works 
in terra cotta of Mr. George Tinworth, arranged 
by Messrs. Doulton with admirable effect at the 
Conduit Street galleries. I had seen nearly all 
their remarkable pieces of sculpture before, but I 
found their artistic effect much enhanced by the 
manner in which they were brought together. The 
subjects are nearly all scriptural, and they are 
treated in a most realistic spirit: So realistic, in 
in fact, are they, as to dismay the critics who are 
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unprepared to accept as art that which violates 
some of their most cherished canons. Those, how- 
ever, who admire vigor and a thoroughly fresh 
treatment of old subjects will find these works 
most refreshing. Mr. Tinworth was originally a 
wheelwright, but while working at his trade he 
managed to attend evening classes, and to take 
many prizes for his modeling, both at the Lambeth 
Art Schools and at the Royal Academy. In 18G7 
Mr. Henry Doulton engaged him to work at his 
potteries, and thus relieved the artist- from wear- 
ing out his life in repairing costermongers barrows 
and broken-down cabs. From that time to this he 
has been working incessantly, and year by year 
his powers have continued to develop in the genial 
atmosphere of the Lambeth Potteries. His earliest 
sketches in sculpture were made, not in terra cotta, 
but in stone-ware. In 1870 he finished a cabinet 
in ebonized wood with little panels in stoneware, 
decorated with Scriptural subjects, this was thought 
a great curiosity, and was bought by the South 
Kensington Museum. In 1875 he first attracted the 
attention of Mr. Ruskin by some small panels in 
terra cotta which he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. The late Mr. 
Street then engaged him | 
to execute a reredos for 
York Cathedral. The chief 
objects at the exhibition 
are the four large panels — 
" Going to Calvary," u The 
Triumphant Entry into 
Jerusalem," " Preparing 
for the Crucifixion," and 
u Leaving the Judgment 
Hall." The first two of 
these were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, but 
the other two are on too 
large a scale for exhibi- 
tion with other works, 
and until now they had 
not been seen by the pub- 
lic. In the panel of ''Pre- 
paring forthe Crucifixion," 
the figure in the fore- 
ground of the soldier who 
has been digging the hole 
to receive the cross is spe- 
cially full of life and inter- 
est. The last of these 
panels is the most strik- 
ing of the series, and it is 
an enlarged treatment of 
the subject which at- 
tracted Mr. Ruskin's at- 
tention. Of the original 
sketch the great critic 
wrote — "And after all the 
labors of past art in the 
life of Christ here is an 
English workman fasten- 
ing, with more decision 
than I recollect in any 
of them, on the gist of 
the sin of the Jews and 
their rulers in the choice 
of Barabbas, and making 
the physical fact of con- 
trast between the man 
released and the man con- 
demned, clearly visible. 
We must receive it, I sup- 
pose, as a fiash of really 
prophetic intelligence on 
the question of universal 
suffrage." 

I have already alluded 
more than once to the 
antagonism, which is sup- 
posed to exist between art and utility in certain 
features of the new Law Courts, and now I 
must mention another expression of disapproval 
from a high authority. The Lord Chief Justice 
said that when the plan of the courts was 
submitted to him, he pointed out that the 
witness boxes were badly placed, but he was 
told that a witness box nearer the judge would 
destroy the symmetry of the courts. Lord Cole- 
ridge then added, " Gentlemen, at any rate we are 
symmetrical." Some satirical verses have been 
written on this expression of opinion, and I here 
append a specimen : 

" What did he care for symmetry, that utilitarian judge ? 

To him the law was everything, and a Gothic design was fudge; 

But the architect vowed by the art he loved, that no witness 

box should spoil 
The beautiful lines of hi6 sweet design, the fruit of his years 

of toil." 

Before passing from the artistic to the more 
practical division of our subject I should like to 
say a few words upon a very real difficulty in the 
way of progress in decoration, and that is the fear 



of imitation which is largely felt" by many manu- 
facturers. Now that fresh designs are being con- 
stantly elaborated at considerable expense it is very 
important that the designer should have some effi- 
cient protection. At present some of our chief 
manufacturers will not exhibit their furniture for 
fear of the pirates. An eminent producer of really 
artistic work told me the other day that he dare 
not put anything fresh in his window for fear of 
its being copied. He has found men, pocketbook 
in hand, drawing from the objects which he has 
shown in his windows. It is not easy to see how 
this difficulty can be got over, but it is clearly 
for the advantage of the public that the designer 
should gain the reward of his labor. 

The Grocers' Company have lately put forward 
a scheme for the encouragement of Original Re- 
search in Sanitary Science, by which they propose 
to establish three Research scholarships, each of 
£250 a year and a Discovery prize of £1,000, to be 
given once in every four years. The Discovery 
prize will be open to universal competition, British 
and foreign. The period allowed for the competi- 
tion will begin with the day of announcement of 



partly caused by ignorance of the means of pre- 
vention, for even when hose and water taps are 
supplied to a building, those in charge are seldom 
taught how to use the apparatus when it is re- 
quired. It would surely be well if a fire drill was 
instituted, so that every man should know what to 
do in case of emergency. This is a matter in which 
we are all interested, and as works of art become 
more widely dispersed their loss affects an ever 
widening circle. 
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the subject for investigation, and will end with the 
last day of the fourth following December. 

The advocates of gas cooking have been very 
active lately, and a dinner was given at the Crystal 
Palace which had been entirely cooked by means 
of gas at a considerably less cost than would 
have been possible by other means. 

We are constantly finding in the present age, 
that our building materials are less durable than 
those which our ancestors used, and there seems 
to be some reason for believing that this is caused, 
in many instances, by a want of proper selection, 
and by a mixture of materials obtained from vari- 
ous sources. Herr Weise, a German Forest Inspec- 
tor, has drawn special attention to this point in 
respect to the durability of wood. He remarks 
that in the middle ages, the whole of the wood for 
any large building was carefully selected from one 
spot, and after being felled was stored and dried 
together, a certain homogeneousness in the wood 
work being thus obtained. 

Although attempts are made to protect our 
houses and large buildings from fire, these attempts 
have not hitherto been very successful. This is 



Making a Home.— Young people anxious to begin life 
for themselves find an apparently insuperable difficulty in 
the fact that they desire to begin just where their parents 
are already, and not unfrequently on a much higher plane, 
so far as luxurious living is concerned. The depths of the 
furniture and carpet warehouses will reveal to them the fact 
that the world at large is not resting its limbs on brass bed- 
steads or specially designed furniture of elegant and costly 
woods. They will learn that good taste in the manufacture 
of furniture has adapted itself to their purse, that ingrain 
carpets are much more prevalent than Axminster or Wilton, 
and that here also, good taste in manufacture has not placed 
them beyond the pale of a purchaser. They will find that 
there is a great deal of solid com- 
fort taken in homes other than the 
stately mansions or the airy country 
'' seat, and if they have any common 
sense in their make-up they will 
drift towards matrimony as natur- 
ally as water runs down hill. 
The whole matter is a question 
of comfort rather than a question 
of luxury. 

Exceedingly Pretty Curtains 
may be had for a summer home in 
the country at very low prices. 
Purchase the required number of 
yards in cheese cloth, and then 
hunt up a few yards of chintz, 
with large blossoms, a profusion 
of buds and leaves; then buy an- 
other bit of chintz, showing a 
pattern all animation, where the 
figures are generously scattered 
over the pretty tinted ground. 
Cut out the flowers, the quaintly 
dressed boys and girls, the little 
dogs, birds, and the bees and 
gorgeously colored butterflies, and 
transfer them to the goods that 
you wish to drape over your win- 
dows. To do this work nicely it 
is necessary to have control of 
an artistic taste and a certain 
knowledge governing the prin- 
ciple of designing. It is true 
that there is given a very 
wide latitude to colors, and this 
liberty has led to an almost un- 
limited use of combining shades 
that were at one time never seen 
side and side, except in the store. 
This do-as-you-please sort of way 
in the use of colors affords ample 
space for originality in securing 
particular lights and shadows. 
When the chintz or cretonne de- 
signs are transferred to the cheese 
cloth, or the loosely woven un- 
bleached domestic goods,. first plan 
the border, which should be uni- 
form in style that a pretty finish 
to the sides may be realized." The 
other decorations may be arranged 
in clusters or scattered over the 
drapery in a systematic order, but 
so laid that all exactitude, stiffness 
of position, may be avoided. But- 
ton-hole stitch the designs to the 
cloth, and when the stems are 
very slender let them serve as a 
foundation for embroidered stems, 
which will add to the beauty of 
the transferred appliqued patterns. The expense attend- 
ing a pair of curtains of this description will not exceed 
$2 50, and should a pleating of lace adorn the edge the price 
would be increased to $3 50 or §4— certainly a small sum for a 
pair of handsome window curtains equal in effect to Madras 
drapery, which is somewhat expensive. However, even 
when Madras can be afforded, the transferred decorated 
window draperies might be preferred by some who have 
many leisure hours and take special delight in exercising 
their taste for the beautiful. And there is a sweet charm, a 
special tenderness experienced, and a purity of love infused 
in a household where the ladies and the girls lend a hand 
in adding to the home beautifying by their own industry. 
Transferred decorations give a very artistic effect to many 
articles appropriate for the parlor, dining-room, and the 
sleeping rooms of both old and young. It is surprising what 
beautiful toilet cushions can be produced with a plain piece 
of cashmere or any all wool goods, upon which transfer 
velvet leaves and embroider in floss a cluster of buds or any 
small flower copy from nature. The velvet can be cotton 
back, and can be purchased for forty or fifty cents a yard. 
— New York Commercial Advertiser. 

A tasteful cover for a small stand is of a pretty shade of 
Canton flannel, light blue, for instance, trimmed with rows of 
black velvet ribbon, feather-stitched on and finished around the 
edge with woolen fringe, which one can make, if necessary, 
from split zephyr of color tomatch. 



